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A model for fostering educational administration 
students' reflective thinking skills is presented in this paper. 
Based on, a cognitive psychological framework, the reflection model is 
applied to a doctoral program in educational aaministration. 
Methodology involved analysis of 10 doctoral students' journals, 
Which were year-long records of critical events requiring reflective 
decision making, to determine the influence of reflection on 
students' decision making skills. The higher level of language used 
tsy students in the spring quarter indicated an increase in the use of 
reflective thinking and more complex thinking about problem 
resolution. Five tables are included, and a proposal for implementing 
critical incident reflection as a means of professional develoj^nent 
i? included in the appendix. (22 references) (LHI) 
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Abstract 

The preparation of school principale who will provide Xeaderehip in 
restructured achools requires progranmatic approached that will foster and 
develop critical analysis and reflection upon hximan action^ school practices, and 
educational Qoals* These strategies should develop the capacity of school 
principals to be reflective, to make sense of unclear and unique 
situations/problems, and to understand the complexities of schooling* 
Pxreparation programs must discover ways to develop principals' thinking and 
decision making in building expertise. 

The objectives of this paper are to present a model for fostering the 
reflective thinking skills of students in educational administration preparation 
programs, to discuss the rationale for the model based on cognitive psychology, 
to describe how the reflection model fits within a progranmatic framework of a 
doctoral program of educational administration, and to present BontB initial 
findings about the impact of the model on the students* This model has been used 
for three years with three cohorts of doctoral students at a major university. 
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CRITICAL REFLECTIVE THIHKINC AS A HEANS OP 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The emphaeiB on restructuring schools focuees on eropownwnt, the redesign 
of roles and responsibilities of school participants including th© principal, and 
rethinking how to l;^st meet the instructional needs of students through the core 
technology of teaching (Chubb & Moa, 1990? Cuban, 1990f Murphy & Bvertson, 1990) ♦ 
School restructuring appears to ba evolutionary and involves issues of trust, 
ccH&munication, risk taking, structures for participant involvement, training, and 
critical incidents {Short, Greer, & Michael, 1991) • Principals in restructured 
schools assume facilitative roles in this complex process (Short at al», 1991), 

Therefore preparation of school principals who will provide leadership in 
restructured schools requires progranoiatic approaches that will footer and 
develop critical analysis and reflection upon human action, school practices, and 
educational goals. These strategies should develop the capacity of school 
principals to be reflective, to make sense of unclear and unique 
situations/problems, and to understand the cc^nplexities of schooling. 
Facilitating the processes that develop administrative expertise (thinking, 
decision making, and probl^ solving) becomes a significant role for preparation 
programs. 

The objectives of this paper are to present a model for fostering the 
reflective thinking skills of students in educational administration preparation 
programs, to discuss the rationale for the model based on cognitive psychology, 
to describe how the reflection model fits within a programmatic framework of a 
doctoral program of educational a<toinistration, and to present sotrm initial 
findings about the impact of the model on the students. The model has been used 
for three years with three cohorts of doctoral students at a major university. 

Conceptual Framework 

Support for the use of reflection con^s from the research on expert versus 
novice problem solving in the area of cognitive psychology (Chi, Feltovich, & 
Glaser, 1981; Lesgold, 1984; Prederiksen, 1984; Rabinowitz^ Mitchelli & Glaser, 
1986) as well as the work of Schon (1987)- Schon (1987} suggests that unique 
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problems require unique answers in which the practitioner must go beyond the 
rules and technical knowledge and deviee new methods of reasoning^ constructing 
and testing new categories of understand ing^ stratifies of act ion # and ways of 
framing problems. 

Broudy (1981) indicated that the highest order of learning involves the 
developspent of stencils (schemata) which practitioners use to frame experience* 
When develo{»d, these stencils can be utilized by practitionere to fox^ new 
stencils as additional exj^riences or knowledge are encountered. Many sohmiata 
are developed as a result of the mix beuii^an and among tradition, past actions^ 
culture, and beliefs^ 
Expert-Novice Problem Solving 

Research on problm solving from cognitive psychology suggests that there 
is no such thing as expertise without a knowledge base that is extensive and 
accessible (Chi, Feltovichr & Glaserr 1981; Rabinowitz & Chi, 1987)* In 
addition, there is evidence that expertise also requires specific and general 
strategies for the application and monitoring of that content knowledge 
(Alexander & Judy, 1988; Pressley, 1986). Research in specific domains such as 
physics and mathmatics (Chi et. al, 1981} indicates that experts focus on 
underlying principles, theories, and concepts of problems faced <Hardiinan, 
Oufresne, 6 Mestre, 1989) • In other words, they begin the problem-solving 
process by ^considering what principle or principles apply most appropriately to 
the situation, and then decide on a strategy or procedure that will be used to 
instantiate that principle, or those principles" (Hardiman et al,, 1989, p. 627), 
Berlinger (1986) found that experts have better and faster pattern recognition 
skills than novices. In addition, experts tended to relate problems to the 
social contexts within which the problems were found (Berlinger, 1966). 

In contrast, novices tend to focus on surface features (Chi et al., 1981; 
Schoenfeld & Herrmann, 1982; Hardiman et al,,1989) in identifying a problem as 
similar to others faced in the past* The novice's typical approach to solving 
a problMi is to cue on descriptions of the problem from surface features failing 
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to focus on the deep structures and underlying principals of the problira in order 
to categorize problems (Chi et al*^ 1981)* 

In studies of novice and expert teachers^ Berlinger (1966} found that the 
mental networks of meaning (schemata} of experts included more categorieej 
greater detail, and greater interconnectednesa than the mental networks of 
novices* Leinhardt & Qreeno (1986) suggested that when expert teachers are 
confronted with a probimn, they draw on rich previously learned patterns and 
infoirmation to a much greater extent than do novice teachers* Novices produce 
fewer interpretations and fK>ssible alternatives in problem framing and solution 
(Leinhardtf & Greeno, 1986) « 
Reflect ive Practice 

Osterman (1991) has suggested that, based on the work of Argyris and Schon 
(1974), reflective practice can facilitate organizational changs by bringing 
about changes in the behaviors of individuals in those organ izati on s» This can 
occur because reflection upon theories-in^-usei a person's beliefs^ position, 
culture, action theories; adds to an individual's understanding and knowledge 
base about how and why one does what one does in action^ This can lead to change 
in behavior because new information "leads to the development of new theories-in- 
use (Osterman, 1991). 

Hart (1990) suggests that action is improved by thought « Further, that 
reflection ''can encompass the integration of knowledge and action through 
thought** (Hart, 1990, p, 1S3). Hart (1990) argues that reflection on what one 
knows prior to and during action not only increases the quality of choices in 
decision making but expands the administrator's knowledge base affecting future 
decisions. 

Frederxksen (1984) suggests that decision making around ill-structured 
problems, often the kinds of problems facing administrators, requires a 
repertoire of information and a flexibility in strategies for accessing and using 
that knowledge. Experts have developed an expansive, interconnected knowledge 
base that is structured in such a way that it is " integrated with past 
organizations of knowledge so that they are retrieved from memory rapidly in 
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larger units** {Glasect a989f p. 272) • This representational ability of exports 
includes fast recognition and perception of underlying principles of a problem 
{Glasarr 1989) « Herein lies the tie I^tween reflection and developing expertise. 
In his research to uncover how instructional processes can develop expertise^ 
Glaser (1989) has focused on the emphasis on understanding in guiding learning 
as a means by which new knowledge associations and information nodes are 
established. Xn other %irords^ he finds interesting those procesees that generate 
explanation in the course of instruction; ^^explanation that indicates coherence 
in a knowledge structure on the basis of which inferences can be mader 
explanations that supplies forgotten or unlearned causal connections, and 
explanations that relate information being processed to prior information eo that 
learning occurs (p. 276). In other words, reflectionr where knowledge and its 
use become objects of interrogation and hypothesis testing, can be the mechanism 
by which knowledge can become increasingly interconnected, integrated with past 
experiences allowing persons to modify their knowledge and develop sch^nata that 
facilitate more advanced thinking {Glaser, 1989, p. 273} » 

Method 

fiftj^igiPffiits 

Graduate students {N«=10) in the doctoral program <Ed*DO *t Auburn 
University participated in the Leadership seminar that center on developing the 
reflective practitioner. The purpose of the seminar is to integrate theory and 
practice as well as provide a vehicle for students to satisfy the alternative 
residency requirements Students in this seminar are interested in ieadership 
at either the secondary level {K-12) or higher education level. Positions held 
by students at the secondary level included assistant superintendent, principal, 
assistant principal , media coordinator. Chapter I Director, and assistant 
vocational director* At the higher education level, students {N»3) held 
positions such as assistant registrar, coordinator of a nursing program at a 
regional institution, and graduate assistant. 
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yaarXona Set of Experiences 

Students participate in a at^rtinar motif for five consecutive quarters that 
begin in the oummer and conclude in the following aunnner. The experiences 
prcmote profesBlonallem and coXIegiality and are integrated into subsequent 
coursework. These experiences focus on developing school leaders who bec^^ne 
proactive, reflective change agents* In addition^ the experiences also serve to 
social is^e the etudents into the profession of educational administration that 
centers on an environment that models empowerment r cooperative problem solving, 
and shared decision making* 

The format is flexible with guest speakers, panel discussions^ email group 
experiences, simulations, case studies, self^assessments and many other formats. 
As part of the experience, each student develops a school improvmtent project 
which is implemented in the school and evaluated at the end of the yearlong set 
of experiences. Experiences focus on nine objectives including critical 
reflection; historical, social, psychological, political, and econc»nic 
perspectives on education? organizational theory; technology; inquiry; 
management, administration, and policy making; leadership; women In educational 
administration; and future perspectives in education* 

Reflective Model and Journal 

Pour times during the year, the cohort participate in a critical reflection 
procedure* The purpose of the procedure is to enhance the students' abilities 
to use critical reflective thinking in examining their position on an incident 
or problem, the basis of the position in culture and tradition, and the Impact 
of these on action within the administrative role of the principal* The model 
for reflection is based on the assumption that any action or experience is the 
result of the interaction of four sources of influence* Those four sources are 
ACTION, POSITION, CULTURE, and TRADITION. 

The model includes: 

-Presenting an incident 
--Focusing on a shift in action 
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-Identifying thoughtB and feeling at the shift 
^^Generating a metaphor for the thought or feeling 
-Identifying leadership perepective in the metaphor 
-Comparingf contrasting, and correlating j^rapectivea 
-Identifying ineighte and questions 
-Determining implications 
The above model is applied four tiiros during the year during the seminar. 
(See Apfi^ndix A for a ccwnplete description of the Reflection Model) dT 
students keep a *'Ref lective Journal*" throughout the yearlong set of experiencee. 
Students enter, on a weekly basis, an incident requiring action in their 
Reflective Journals. Being in a position of leadership presented each student 
with real-life situations {critical events that required decision making* 
Students were asked to identify a critical event each week and write about the 
event in their journals* Each journal entry was to follow a format of describing 
the event, indicating what the student did as leader, reflecting on why they did 
what they did, and explaining alternative ways to handle similar events* 

Periodically, faculty meet individually with each student to discuss 
entries in the journal and interact, in a reflective mode, on the outcomes. 
Journals are collected periodically, for faculty review. All journals are turned 
in at the end of the year. 

Journal entries were written for three quarters beginning in the fall 
quarter of 1990 and ending with the spring quarter, 1991 • During the three 
quarters, students completed an average of nine entries during the fall quarter, 
an average of six entries during the winter quarter, and an average of nine 
entries during the spring quarter. These entries were analy2ed by two faculty 
members using a framework {see Table 1) developed to analyze the reflective 
thinking of student teachers ( Sparka-Langer, Simmons, Pasch, Colton, & Starko, 
1990) 

l ^ram ework and Xnter-rater Rel^ abill^ty 

The framework in Table 1 presents levels of language and thinking in a 
hierarchical fashion. Illustrations of each level found in the journal entries 



aro alBo in T^l» 1. In level 1 language^ no deacriptlon of the critical event 
iB provided. i49vel 2 language depicts the event in simple, laypereon terms. For 
ejcasiple^ "^The decision was made to utilize the available existing area.** h 
student who is at level 3 labels events with appropriate terms such ass **! 
decided to put his scheduls back on the system and we sent notss to all of hie 
instructors^ " 

At levsl 4 language, a student explains the event with tradition or 
{^rsonal preference given as the rationale as ins **X determined that tryouts {for 
cheerleader and majorette) will be held two days after school is out*" Khen a 
student usee level 5 language^ an explanation is given with principle or theory 
as the rationale. As an example# **I told the man that the series is used for 
supplemental reading and that I did not feel comfortable rendering a decision 
without the involvement of a te^m of individuals representative of the school 
district.** At level 6 language^ a student explains an event with 
principle/ theory and consideration of context factors such ass **Based on 
progressive deterioration of faculty member'e health, X have assigned him 
This is a plan which will allow for student progression in the case of illnese 
without overburdening other sununer nursing faculty^" Finally, with level 7 
language, a student explains an event with consideration of ethicalf ctoral, and 
political issues. As an example of level 7 language/ ''If this option is Chosen^ 
he may view it as a threat, become more stressed^ and will probably state that 
he is doing hie job as required. I am unwilling to take this stance at this 
time. Option two may very well put his position in jeopardy. 

Two faculty were responsible for the seminar during the 1990 and 1991 
school year and they utiJiasd the framework to code the journal entries. Secauso 
the framework is hiorarchical ^ the resulting codes would be considered ordinal 
level data. Appropriate statistics for inter-rater reliability with ordinal 
level data would be Spearman's rank order correlation coefficient and coefficient 
kappa. 

The tw faculty members coded journal entries from another cohort of 
students to achieve agreement on their understanding of the framework and to 
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achieve intar*»ratar reliability before coding the ci^nplete set of journal entries 
frtM the 1990-1991 cohort. Prior to coding the 1990-1991 journals, inter-*rater 
reliability of .70 was achieved jsing Spearman^s rank order correlation 
coefficient on one student's journal from another cohort. This procedure was 
follo^^ when half of the journals were coded (inter-rater reliability wae .8S) 
and following completion of the coding Cinter*-rater reliability wae .95) using 
different student journals. 

To account for chance agreement , Cohen ( 1960) develof^ the kappa 
coefficient to measure a proportion of agreecmnt corrected for chance. Inter- 
rater reliability, measured by the kappa coefficient, is assessed on noaninal 
level data* Mezsich, Kraeirarr Worthington, and Coffman C19S1) extended the kapj» 
coefficient for uee with ordinal level data^ multiple observations^ and imsltiple 
observers. This method is appropriate for small sample sises and statistical 
significance of the kappa coefficient can be assessed (Me^sich, at al., 19ni)« 
This extension of the kappa coefficient was appropriate for assessing inter-rater 
reliability for this study* 

Inter-rater reliability and its statistical significance were assessed for 
the 1990*91 journale using the extension of the kappa coefficient. Overall 
inter-rater reliability was .74 and was significant <ta21«76r pc.OOl). 

ftnfil.Yffiff 

Journals were analyeed for incident themes^ and evidence of developing 
expertise {superficial descriptions of incidents versus underlying principles) « 
To seek evidence of developing expertise^ journal entries were c<^ed using the 
Administrator's Reflective Thinking Framework (see Table 1). Each journal entry 
for each quarter was aleo reviewed for a th^ra and these themes wmre categorised 
into general associations. This analysis presented insight into the complexity 
of issues that students wrote about. 

Finally^ the medians in Table 2 were ranked according to Friecbtmn (Table 
3) and were submitted to Page's L statistic ^Hollander & Wolfe, 1973). Page's 
L statistic is appropriate when there is a natural ordering such as the journals 
being written in consecutive quarters. The null hypothesis for this statistic 
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l0 that the treatment effects for each quarter are equal, whlXe the alternative 
hypotheoie for thia statiatic ia that the treatment ef fecta Increase aequentlally 
(fall 5 winter s spring) • 

Results 

After both faculty members had eodi^ the ;}ournal entries for each student, 
medians were calculated by averaging (medians) all codes frtm both faculty 
members for each student (see Table 2)* Examination of the modians in Table 2 
indicates that 4 students increased their level of language frc»A fall quarter to 
spring quarter by 1 level, 3 students increased their level of language by 2 
levels, and 3 students maintained the same level during the 3 quarter period* 
When ths medians were ranked and sultnaitted to Page's L statistic, statistical 
significance (see Table 3) was obtained (L»129»S, p«.05)« This significance 
indicated that the students made use of higher levels ot language in the spring 
than in the fall or winter quarter. Because Page's L statistic was significant, 
Friedman rank sums i^re sukwitted to a multiple ccnnparison statistic that 
ccmpBTBd all treatmsnts (see Table 4). The follow-up multiple conparison 
procedure indicated that students described their events with higher level 
language in the spring quarter than in the fall quarter* However, the level of 
winter quarter journal writing was not statistically significant from fall 
quarter or spring quarter. Thus, it would appear winter quarter was a transit ion 
period for higher levels of language used in ;}ournal writing. 

Students who did change their level of language were in various positions* 
For example r one student was a full-time graduate student and another student was 
a central office administrator. Still another student was a principal, however, 
his level of language was S throughout the year. 

When the general associations were examined in Table 5, there appeared to 
be a pattern of moving from events, in the fall, that were everyday concerns to 
events, in the spring, that were cc«nplex and not easily rc^solvedp In particular, 
student 1 moved from events concerning student behavior which were readily solved 
through rules and policy to events that were complex* The language used to 
describe these events moved fr<m problem framing and resolution based on 
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tradition or personal preference (level 4} to problem framing and reeolution 
based on the underlying principles or th&ory related to the isaue including 
contextual factors (level 6). Student 10, a nurses program coordinat:or# m>v^ 
from typical types of faculty concerns (level 4) to an ethical coneideratlon 
{level 7). 

Interviews with the student cohorts in the smninar indicate that those 
students who already hold principalshipe are less eager to engage in keeping a 
reflective journal* However f roost students trtm the three cohorts report 
experiencing a distinct change in the way that they frame problems/ issues* Many 
indicate they have an increased sense of omltiple perspectives in framing issues 
as well as alternative courses of action* For most of the students y examination 
of sourcee of action is a new experience » Most have never questioned why they 
took a particular course of action* Most have never trained themselves to look 
for alternative frames for problems/ incidents. 

Discussion 

Findings in this study have implications for the preparation of school and 
college leaders. Various reports on the preparation of school leaders have 
promoted the use of journal writing (Hart, 1990; Whitaker, McOrevin, & Granier^ 
1991). However, research on journal format, the reflection process, and the 
influence of r<>f lection on the decision making skills of students has been 
lacking. Also lacking are empirical investigations relating reflection to 
developing expertise of educational a<toinietration students. 

In this study, a sE^cific im>del of reflective thinking was proposed that 
is the basis for journal entries* Part of the process forces students to analyze 
what they did based on four frames: culture, action, position, and tradition* 
Students reflect on a critical event by writing about the event, the action they 
took, why they took that action, and identifying alternative ways to react to the 
event* Journal entries completed using this model were analyzed in two ways* 

Results of the statistical analysis indicated that a higher level of 
language was used by students in the spring quarter indicating that students were 
reflecting on underlying principles or theories as they wrote about their events* 
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The omdianB (T&ble 2) for fall, winter i and spring quarters indicate that a 
change in level of language pccurri^ for 7 atudente* Students had OH;>ved away 
frosB t:he focua on eurface features of probl^na as is characteristic of novices* 
Sy spring^ these students were developing characteristics of exi^rts relative to 
their identification of the underlying deep struct:ures of the issues and problems 
they addressed in their journal entries {Hardiman, et al.^, 1989| Chit et al*# 
1981}* In addition, some students were able to relate the event to social 
contexts {see Table 2} within which the event occurred (Berlinger# 1966). 

The journal entries %#ere also analyzed by identifying then^s for the events 
(see Table B) and grouping them into general associations. Examination of these 
associations indicated that students tended to progress from consideration of 
everyday events in the fall to consideration of complex events in the spring* 
This supports Glaeer's (1989) contention that interrogation and hyfKsthesie 
testing of knowledge and its use {the reflection process described in this study) 
may facilitate tctore advanced thinking » 

Though this investigation is exploratory in nature, it does indicate that 
a statistically sicnif icant change did occur in the ccmiplexity of thinking about 
problems and their resolution in students engaged in a reflection process (large 
group critical incident process once a quarter and v^ekly journal entries based 
on the reflection model). However, additional research should explore the nature 
of that change and the relationship of reflection to the advancetMnt of 
expertise* Studies involving students participating in the process compared to 
students who are not participating in the reflection process would be an 
important next step* 
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Table 1 

REFLECTIVE ADMINISTRATIVE THINKING 
EXAMPLE 



LEVEL DESCRIPTION 
X No daBcrlptive language 

2 Siii^le, layp0r&on deacrlption 



3 Events labeled with 

appropriate terms 



4 Explanation with tradition 

or personal preference given 
ae the rationale. 



5 Explanation with principle or 

theory given as the rationale 



6 Explanation with principle/ 

theory and consideration of 
context factors 

(Student characteristics^ 
personnel management, 
community factors) 



7 Explanation with consideration 

of ethical^ moral, political 
issues 



No description 

'*The decision was made to utilise the 
available existing area*" 

**I decided to put his schedule 

back on the Systran and we sent notes to all 

of his instructors 

""I determined that tryouts 
(for cheerleader and 

majorette] will be held two days after 
sctKH>l is out.** 

-I told the man that the 

series is used for supplemental reading and 

that I did not f m1 comfortable rendering a 

decision without the involvaomnt of a team 

of individuals representative of the school 

district. 

^'Based on prepress ive 

deterioration of faculty 

member's health, I have assigned him 

This is a plan which will allow for 

student progression in the 

case of illness without 

overburdening other summer nursing 
faculty* - 

''If this option is chosen, he 

may view it as a threats 

becc^ more stressed, and will probably 

state that he is doing hie job as required. 

I am unwilling to take this stance at this 

time*. Option tw may very well put his 

position in jeopardy.- 
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Subject 



X 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

§ 

It) 



Table 2 

Danragraphic Characteristics aAd Reflective Thinking Scores 



Sex*/ Leader 
Age 

M 
M 
If 
M 

P 

F S 
K S 
M 8 
M S 
F R 



Reflective Thinking Scores 



Level* • 

S 
8 
H 
M 
S 



Fall 

4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 



Winter 



S 
5 
4 

5 



Spring 

6 
5 
4 
4 

5 
5 
S 
5 
5 
6 



Moinalei F» female 

;$»8econ(iary; H»higher education 



IS 



Ranks of the Medians Using Friedstsm's Rank Sums 



PalX Winter Spring 

1.5 l.S 3 

1.5 1.5 3 

2 2 2 

2 2 2 

X 2 3 

l.S 1.5 3 

2 2 2 

X 2*3 2 • S 

l.S 1.5 3 

12 3 

Total of Ranks 15 17.5 26. S 



Page's L statistic value was 129,5 and critical value was 128 with p=».05. 
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Table 4 

Table of Rank Suns to Show Multiple coisparison Significance 

15 X7.5 26.5 

15 2.5 11.5* 

17.5 9.0 

26.5 

*The critical value for the multiple comparison test is 11 and p«*037. 
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SUBJECT 
1 
2 



4 

5 

6 



8 



FALL 

Btudant behavior 

student behavior 
student raci^nition 

release of transcript 

schedule conflicts 

schedule conflicts 
reimbursements 

scheduling equipment 
choice of techm>logy 
staff development 

student placement 



persof^nel events 
student behavior 



Table 5 

WHITER 

personnel problwEns 

declining enrollment 
lack of resources 

administrative support 
for technology 
barriers to do job 

schedule conflicts 
job expectations 

staff i^esignment 
staff tardiness 

planning 



improv^imnt in areas 
of curriculum, spacer 
and faculty needs 



personnel personalities manages^nt of bus 
faculty grants^ safety, installing 

channel one^ A«F. 
tenure, and b(K>)c 
adoption procedure 



student behavior 



personnel situations 
with principals 



SPRING 

events requiring unique solutions 

assessing student prepress 
recruiting students 

printing course 
schedules 

personal evaluation 

schedule conflicts 

format for class assignment 

staff changes, staff 
conflict, staff 

involvmient in planning changes 

clinical supervision, helping 
teachers improve, mistreatment of 
students 

improvmnent of 

school image, 

personnel, and curriculum 

manag«a»ent theme: 
proration, student 
behavior, texttook 
allocation, and book 
censorship 

student behavior, 

teacher interns, teacher conduct, 
teacher transfer 



10 



curriculum, clinical 
supervision, program 



instructional, faculty 
selection 



terminally ill 

faculty number, 

dealt with conflict of 

faculty member versus 

students 



needs 
needs 



of 
of 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX A 



CRITICAL ItiCIOBNT 8SPLSCTI0II 
A8 A NEASS OP PROFBSSIOHAL DBVBLOPMBNT: 
A proposal for establishing a nentor guldsd 
critical incident method of instruction for 
developing leadership skills in educational adwinistrat ion. 

INTRODUCTIOH 

One of the constant difficulties in the preparation of 
educational administrators is the developsent of an instructional 
systen that will cause the integration of theory and practice to 
become a meaningful experience for the student. Current testimony 
of school admioistrators reflects that their training programs 
are far from adequate in preparing them to resolve the problems 
they face (Pitner. 1802). The profession of schooling, at all 
levels, suffers from a gridlock of independent, autonomous 
behavior by the members of the profession. This Is true in 
teaching, research, and administration. The process to be 
described here is a deliberately designed program of educational 
experience for breaking the cycle of autonomous behavior. 

Much has been written describing the effect of the lack of 
communal support among classroom teachers (Short, et.al., 1968). 
As a parallel, the school administrator is described most 
frequently as being consumed with the need to react to immediate 
problems of little significance that reflect a total lack of 
continuity. Such behavior can well support the hypothesis that 
the administrator, in reality, has little more communal support 
than the teacher. The only significant difference is that the 
administrator spends a greater portion of tine interacting with 
adults, which we assume provides an environment of greater 
psychological rewards than being restricted to interaction with 
children. That may not be a well founded assumption. This program 
is designed to prepare administrators to function at a 
significantly higher professional level as leaders within the 
school community in both actions and interact! -^ns taking place 
throughout that community. The model of reflection employed in 
the process described here can be adapted as a developmental 
program for any viable and relatively stable community whether it 
be corporate, educational, or social. 1 

P ROGRAM DESCRIPTIOH 

An Introduction to Reflection 

Reflection, in its simplest sense, is looking back at sons 
specific experience to see if we can determine what happened, and 
the attempt to interpret what transpired within the situation as 
the happening occurred. Reflecting in a disciplined manner 
involves the following steps. 

1. The experience: an action was taken. 

2. identification: an examination of what happened. (Sot the 
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consequence, but what went on In the experience Itself. Who did 
what?} . 

3. Analysis: think about the aeanings of the action, 
interpret implications of values reflected, knowledge used, 
experience called upon, etc. 

4. Change: what new understandings have e»etS'<^^' wbat new 
knowledge has been gained, and what are the lapUcations for 
future action? 

The model for reflection is based upon the assuaptlon that 
any action or experience is the result of the interaction of four 
sources of influence. Those four sources are; ACTION, POSITION. 
CULTURE, and TRADITION. 

ACTION 

ACTION is the exploration of the reality of what we do in a 
specific situation. It is the developaent of the specifics of 
what was done In the action, the thoughts that occurred during 
the action, the feelings encountered during the action, and the 
perspectives held concerning the action. The focus is upon the 
analysis of a specific and actual incident of action taken by a 
aeaber of the seainar group. 

posm^ 

The priaary goal of the seainar prograa Is the developaent 
of a consistent and operationally sound professional position. 
Each individual in a leadership position holds a certain set of 
opinions, attitudes, beliefs, and convictions which fora the 
basis of behavior in life and as a professional. Few individuals, 
however, heave explored in depth the sources of these positions 
which are aanifested in day to day leadership behavior. The 
exploration and understanding of the values held concerning 
society, politics. econoaics. and equality, which are all 
deteralnants of the position for which an individual will argue, 
fora the basis of position. 

Many of us learn our position froa faaily and significant 
others in our lives, and standard acadeaic preparation prograas 
have little if any effect in overcoalng these acre iisaediate and 
significant sources of social Influence. This results in there 
being a significant difference in the acadeaic or theoretical 
stateaents of professional position and the position reflected in 
practice, or the position actually argued and defended by an 
individual. The seainar process being proposed here provides a 
Beans for selecting and applying a consistent set of ideas, 
attitudes, theories, and practices drawn froa culture and 
professional preparation in developing the sources to be valued 
as the basis of leadership behavior. 



Whoever an Individual Is. is largely a result of the culture 



froB which that individual cones, culture includes the synbola. 
acres, assuaptions, values, sciences, artifacts, and philosophies 
of human groupings. The group size nay range froa saall. a 
prlnary family unit, to an entire nation. An Individuals notions 
of "coaaon sense", econoaics. politics, systeas of education, 
law, and social and professional practices, are all a part of the 
source of culture. 

Culture also Includes the foraal disciplines of knowledge In 
acadealc areas such as literature, philosophy, psychology, auslc, 
and science. The various departaents of schooling at any level 
are examples of how the knowledge of the culture Is categorized 
and i(*(^ntlfles that knowledge which the culture holds to be 
Isportant. To hecoae a functional leader within the culture, the 
individual aust be literate in the knowledge base that supports 
that culture. The senlnar sessions will focus upon neans of 
identifying and strengthening areas of individual weakness in 
that knowledge base • 

TRADITION 

Tradition Is the collection of the corporate aeaory and 
scholarship of those who are aeabers of the coaaunlty concerned 
with the profession of schooling. As such It contains the 
aoblgulties and contradictions found in the practice of the 
profession and the accepted sources of knowledge related to the 
profession. Tradition has unique Qualities across institutions 
and content areas. Most professionals accept soae identifiable 
source of their own tradition, but few know how to approach 
tradition with an open wind and a vision for change. The sealnar 
is designed to enhance the ability of a leader to be responsive 
to and aware of sources of corporate aeaory that are critical 
influences on individual behavior, and Increase the individual 
ability to resolve the contradictions that exist In the tradition 
of leadership behavior. 

Exploration of the tradition will require extensive 
traditional scholarship in collecting. analyzing, and 
synthesizing the knowledge base found in the literature related 
to the profession. The sealnar process will identify clearly, and 
specifically those areas of weakness existing in individual 
scholarship in the area of professional tradition. 

THE PROCESS 

The sealnar process consists of 10 specific steps that »ove 
froa the reporting of a specific incident, through the 
developaent of a metaphor defining the incident. to the 
development of implications for future growth or action. 

1. PRESENTXMO AN INCIDENT 

A. An Individual aeaber of the sealnar group (aex. size 
" 12) will present a specific Incident involving Interaction 



In a school or school related envlronnent. The individual 
ttust be one of the participants in the incident. The 
incident nust be closed with action taken and consequence 
conplete. This is not a group problen solving or therapy 
experience, but an experience In reflection on action taken. 
The incident should be one that challenged the feelings, 
values, and professional knoNledgc of the participant. 

B. The group process will be aonitored by a trained 
ttentor. The mentor Mill deternine the appropriateness of the 
incident. If the incident calls for problem solving related 
to an ongoing experience, or therapy In developing 
relationships, it Is the aentors responsibility to stop the 
process at this point and seek a nevf incident. 

C. The seainar group, other than the presenter, «111 
listen with care to the incident. They are not to analyze 
the incident, but they should note what needs clarification 
in terms of specifics of events in the Incident. Such 
infornatlon as Mho said what, Mhat Mas the setting of the 
Incident, what was the sequence of events. Is legltlaate 
inforiaation for the group to seek fron the presenter. 

2. FOCUS ON ^ SHIFT IH ACTIOS 

A. As the Incident is being presented, the presenter 
should atteapt to be conscious of when he/she felt shifts in 
ectlor and attespt to identify that point when the energy 
level within the incident seeaed to be aost intense. 

B. The group nentor will record those points in the 
incident that reflected shifts in action. This will be done 
on newsprint or some other media that can be kept before the 
group. The recording will be done after the incident has 
been presented in its entirety. The mentor will help the 
group agree on the focus of the incident (the nost 
significant shift}. The presenter nust be in agreement that 
the group has identified the critical focus from his/her 
perspective of what was critical. 

C. The group identifies the moments they perceived to 
be critical shifts in action in the incident. The presenter 
can accept or overrule the groups perception. 

3. IDENTIFY THOUGHTS AND FEELINGS AT MOMENT OF FOCUS 

A. The presenter attempts to specify and separate the 
specific thoughts and feelings being experienced at the 
critical shift In action point of the incident. {These are 
to recorded in a column headed thoughts, and a column headed 
feelings). A thought might be "I wanted to leave the 
situation". A feeling would be "I was angry". 

B. The mentor records the thoughts and feelings being 



reported and keep9 the presenter and the group focused on 
the critical point in the incident. 

C. The group attends to the presenters thoughts and 
feelings and say ask questions for clarification, or suggest 
things the presenter may be alssing. The presenter, however, 
decides what is appropriate for the listing. 

4. XDEHTIFY WITH THOUGHTS AND FSSLXNOS 

A. The presenter can relax during this section of the 
exercise, and listen to the groups response to finding 
oneself in similar action points in experience. 

B. The mentor keeps the group focused upon thoughts and 
feelings related to the focal point and away from discussing 
the circumstances surrounding the focal point. This is the 
beginning of the process of moving from the incident itself 
to each member of the group forming a personal 
identification with the thoughts and feelings surrounding 
the shift in action. 

C. The group assesses the recorded thoughts and 
feelings in terms of individual experiences with those 
thoughts and feelings in their own professional 
relationships. Every member of the group is brought into the 
discussion. At no time will the group be allowed to Judge or 
evaluate the original behavior of the presenter, or will the 
group be allowed to relate to "This is what I would have 
done...." kinds of statements. 

5. gENSRATB A METAPHOR FOR THE THOUGHTS ASD FEELXHGS 

About metaphors the metaphor is used to generalize the 

experience in order that the group may explore what the 
focal point makes professional leadership look like. 
Rational analysis of the fit of the metaphor is not allowed. 
This should be a free wheeling expression of what that 
collection of thoughts and feelings seems like at the 
intuitive level. Analysis can destroy the power of the 
metaphor as the process progresses. The metaphor leads Into 
a more intuitive awareness of perspectives and guiding 
beliefs that control actions. The metaphor moves the group 
into a position where the connections between experience and 
professional tradition are free of predetermination, lose 
the sense of artificiality, and become more than superficial 
reporting of knowledge sources. The metaphor moves into a 
realm where one cannot predict or control the insights and 
new leanings that will emerge. 

A. At this point of the process, the presenter becomes 
a member of the group and is no longer identified with the 
incident or the critical shift. The metaphor brings the 
incident to the level of universal experience. 



B. The tientor attends to those aetaphors that sees to 
emerge naturaHy as the discussion progresses, and guides 
the group away fros Intellectual analysis of the fit of the 
aetaphor. The group Is guided toward agreeing upon a 
aetaphor that appears to capture the essence of the focal 
issue. Keep the aetaphor on the focal issue rather than 
letting it flow to another issue in the original experience. 
If the group has difficulty with stating aetaphors* ask thea 
to think of Bovie, book, or story scenes. titles, lines, 
thet seem to be apt laetaphors for the incident. 

C. The group is encouraged to bralnstora in describing 
sensations felt during discussion of the focal issue and 
stating those sensations as setaphors. Once the aetaphor 
list Is generated, the group then decides upon the one that 
captures the greatest sense of the problea focus of the 
incident. All others are discarded. At this point, all 
recorded Inforisation frois any previous steps is destroyed. 
The only statement before the group is the agreed upon 
aetaphor . 

6. lOSNTlFY ACTIOH FBRSPBCTXVES IN THE METAPHOR 

A. Presenter is group member. 

B. The mentor has the responsibility of generating a 
focal question for exploring the metaphor. Examples might 
be: 

1. What is the nature of the professional eomaunity 
pictured in this metaphor? 

2. what kind of leader lives In the world of this 
metaphor? 

3. What type of leadership is displayed in this 
metaphor? 

4. What is the implied professional objective in this 
metaphor? 

5. Who are the partners in the world of this metaphor? 

C. The group identifies the perspective of the world of 
leadership as reflected in the metaphor. Normally this will 
entail examining the positive and negative aspects of the 
implications of the metaphor. 

7 IDENTIFY THE TRADITION BEHIND THE METAPHOR 

A. The presenter acts as a member of the group. 

B. The aentor helps the group examine the sources of 
tradition (experience. society, knowledge base, etc.) that 
reflect the alternatives to responding to the metaphor. The 
examination of the interacting eleaents follows the model 
established in step 6. A list of responses is posted. 

C. The group selects a particular element of the 



tradition to study In depth following the Bodel of step 6. 
Preferably there will be an examination of hard evidenoe 
that supports this exaaination of tradition. 

6. CONPARB. COHTRAST. AND CORRELATE PERSPECTIVES 

A. Presenter acts as group nenber. 

B. The aentor should ask questions that sharpen focus 
on differences and siailaritles in perspective froa the 
various areas of the tradition. Do the ACTION perspective 
and the TRADITION perspective form a match, or are they in 
conflict? What is the reason for conflict? Do experience, 
social expectations, and knowledge aatch or fora a basis for 
conflict? Move each individual in the group to reflect upon 
his/her personal POSITION and Ita iapllcatloas for ACTION. 

C. The group exaslnes Its own perspective at the 
individual level . 

9. IDENTIFY INSIGHTS AND QUESTIONS 

A. As a group nember. 

B. The aentor asks each aewber of the group to 
encapsulate his/her own learning that has resulted froa the 
experience . 

C. The group presents any new Insights that have been 
gained concerning leadership behavior and functioning. Focus 
especially on changes in POSITION that may occur as a result 
of the seainar. 

10. DETERNINE IMPLICATIONS 

A . As a group seaber. 

B. Ask questions such as "What will you do if 
"When, specifically, are you going to explore new 
alternatives for action?", "where can you find the sources 
of support for change?". Affira the presenter and the group 
for their participation. 

C. The group is encouraged to begin a log book or 
Journal to keep a record of new POSITIONS and ACTIONS taken 
as a result of the seainar experience. laplicatlons way 
emerge later as new experiences with Incidents occur. Step 
10 aay be a long range result, so do not force isaediate and 
superficial responses. 

1. The Bodel being presented here borrows extensively froa a 
model developed by the School of Theology, The University of the 
South. Sewanee. Tennessee. 

Note: Do not j-eproduce without written permission of Auburn University 
Drs. Paula W. Short & Jim Rinehart 



